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ter making a zealous profession of Christianity, : the modern Greek language in Malta, it not being 
































d ba had apostatized to Mahometanism. We shall re- 

rf red late what happened, in Mr. Milne’s own words. 
tn she “Jan. 26.— To-day met with Sabat, the Arabian, 

od, by formely a convert to Christianity, under the la- 


resence 
all that 


hours of the ee Rev. Henry Martyn, and subse- 
quently emp oyed by the Bible society in Bengal. 


rifice of “To me his aspect seemed interesting in the 
tein Bie bichest degree, aud his conversation discovered a 
Mallon, MiB very acute intellect. I had before heard of his 
eclans, MM conversion and labours, but knew nothing of his a- 


peciacle 


postacy till he himself mentioned it. ‘The causes 
-d crea: 


which led to this unhallowed step, he endeavoured 


yade pri. o explain, bunt Lceuld not well understand them. 
‘gustds, BB The facts of his apostacy, and of his having subse- 
his Ne. Hquently written a book professedly in favour of 
aim. and Mahomedanism, are, I suppose, generally known ; 


ior did he himself conceal t'sin. On putting 
‘one pointed questions to him, he said, ‘1 am un- 
happy ? Lhave a mountain of burning sand on my 
ae? When I go about, I know not what I am 
ong 

“fle says, ‘What I did in renouncing Chris+ 


c. INCil- 
eye wd 
curity of 


@ macst- 
fisyatch- 


ad while Maeuity, and writing my book (which I call my 
rae tak evil work) was done in the heat and fury of pas- 
en again sion, which is so natural to an Arab; and my chief 


Wish now is, that God may spare me to refute 


ary mere that book page by page. I know that it contains all 

















2 acull 
sats hat can be said in favour of Mahomedanism; and 
sa biel phould I live to refute it, I shall do a greater ser- 
Lie ice to the gospel than if it had not been written,’ 
) eee He spoke with rapture of the Rev Mr. Martyn 
dali at and of several missionaries. ‘Were every hair on 
serail ny body,” said he, ‘a tongue I could not fully teil 
— 3 hat man’s worth. I knew, and have been with, 
ER, ie Rev. Messrs. Cran and Desgranges at Vizaga- 
atam, O what lovely men! I know the Baptists 
 Serampore also; they vre worthy men; but I 
aunot receive their doctrine of adult baptism, 
E. ee of this poor man much affected me, 
" Major M’lnnes, who was also present. We 
sostage, i We tar visited and conversed with him. Be- 
s advances tev Penang I wrote a letter to him, (he 
is for eve: A ee s English,) exhorting him to speedy re- 
| we yee se. to the Lord. He wrote an 
sting th ommences Z _ my return to Malacca which 
ty pi rhe ete corrapted, turned, and lost servant 
bee W — C ist, to the man of God, the 
isiteitd ak Une,” &e. ‘Towards the close he says, 
oe ry, 7 body be not with the truth, yet my 
oilect al ‘hon » and understanding are with it; nor 
nd ot ML, ie y pen be turned away from it, by silver, 
a ee vm. Wels, or the riches of the world, or any 
Those 4 “4 - Afte of science? &c. &e. | 
“re i ithe ae time, he went over to Acheen, 
Pee t on hie “ing: for what purpose I know not. 
f i ies Wied back to Penang, he unfortunately 
yreptete ands of the usurper, who seized ail 
itt. Arties. 4ud put him in irons. A few days 
'  * tscelved @ letter from which it appears that 


his being still a Christian. ‘The letter I instantly 

dispatched to Major M’Innes, entreating him to 

try to procure Sabat’s release. May the Lord 

por that in his captivity his backslidings may be 
ealed, 

“TI have purposely enlarged on the case of poor 
Sabat, for the information of the religious public, 
who have not themselves the opportunity of seeing 
him, or hearing much ef him, since his departure 
from Calcutta. Is their not still reason to hope 
that God will do him good in his latter end? He 
is aman of great natural powers. The clear and 
evangelical comments which I heard him make on 
several passages and doctrines of Scripture, 
shewed that he had not been an inattentive learn- 
er, and reflects the gratest honour on the piety, 
sentiments, and care, of those worthy men under 
whose instruction he was placed.” 

Mr. Milne has now two Chinese schools. The 
average attendance about fifty-five. He has in- 
troduced as much of the Lancasterian method as 
is practicable. Some of the children write on 
sand. Painted boards are also used. They all 
read Mr. Morrison’s Chinese catechism, and com- 
mitit to memory. Mr. M. has been assisted in 
the support of the schools by liberal subscriptions 
from J. H. Parrington, Esq. and several other gen- 
tlemen in Bengal. 

In Siam, there are said to be 20,000 Chinese. 
What a noble field for a Missionary, for Bibles 
and Tracts! »& 


“ AMBOYNA. 

We mentioned, in a former number, the great 
eagerness of the people in the islands which Mr. 
Kam visited to hear the word of God ; this will 
be further evinced by tbe following extract (trans- 
lated from the Malay) of a letter, sent by the chief 
people of the Negery, called Aborew. 


“To our Minister, the Rev. Joseph Kam, who has 
obtained much wisdom and honour, who is now 
to preach the word of God in the island of 
Sapanua : 

Honourable Sir, our Minis‘er, 

The humble request ofus, your humble ser- 
vants, as well the Regent, or head of this Negery. 
as the master with all the people of Aborew, men 
and women, is to pray you will pity us, and come 
over to us, at any time which will be convenient 
to you, as you return from the Negery Porto, if it 
be but for one hour. 

Your epistles of consolation* have been very 
precious to us; they have broken the hearts of us, 
your sinful servants, who have been involved in 
great darkness; but we have been constrained 





* By the word consolation (panghiboran ) they 
mean frequently the matter of a sermon, or letter 
Mr. Kam had sent them written sermons ; be will 
soon be enabled to print tracts for theiMiuse. 


a 


ap that he should yet proceed to the Ionian 
slan:\s. 

A Bible*Society has been formed in Malta, by 
the exertions of H. Drummond, Esq. Dr: Naudie, 
the Rev. Mr. Jowett, and the Rev. Mr. Lowndes, 
ars appointed Secretaries. Weaugur much good, 
by the blessing of God from this institution ; for 
Malta is most advantageously situated for the 
purpose of dispersing the Scriptures through all 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 

Mr. Drummond, it appears, has spent several 
months at Naples, and has there printed Martin’s 
Kible in Italian, and has formed a Bible Society 
there, even there. In this we rejoice, and heartily 
pray for its continuance and success. Who can 
tell but we may enjoy the satisfaction of sceing 
a Bible Society established in Rome itself! Mr. 
Drummond has also printed at Naples several re- 
ligious tracts in Italian, which are widely dis- 

ersed. Mr. Lowndes has sent some of them to 
Zante, together with extracts from the reports of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, printed in 
Italian and English. ‘Thus we may hope to see 
Bible Societies formed in the Ionian Islands, and 
perhaps in Greece. - 





“ Catholic Persecution. 

In a former letter, (ciated 17 March last,) he 
mentions a young man (a native of England) who 
called upon him requesting a Bible. Ee had 
spent nine of his youthful years in the West In- 
dies; after which he was desirous of visiting Mal- 
ta, where his sister had resided about 15 years. 
Soon after his arrival he caught the plague, (which 
then raged in Malta,) and was in expectation of 
death. His sister, who had become a Catholic, 
introduced a priest to him, who baptized him a 
Catholic. His health, however, was restored ; af- 
ter which, upon reading, the Scriptures, which he 
examined chiefly for the pupose of confirming his 
Popish principles, he began to aie their false- 
hood, and gained further light by conversing with 
Mr. Lowndes. He told his confessor he had a 
Bible ; but he was strictly charged not to read it. 
He was determined, however, to persevere ; and 
the consequence has been his domme Popery, 
and attending worship constantly with Mr. L. and 
his friends. He suffers much in his worldly cir- 
cumstances, by this change of his profession. Ile 
endures patiently the persecution ¢f his pe 
father confessor and other priests, of his wife, an 
her grandmother who lives with them, and most of 
all from his sister, who coming to his house to re- 
prove him, struck him violently on his face; and 
finding that it was his Bible wifich had effected 
the change, came te the house next day, when he 
was from home, took away his Bible aad burnt it. 
He procured another however froin Mr. Lownde 
and contines strongly attached to the Protestam 
congregation. , 











A sion the Christian Observer. 
TRANSLALIONS AND EN ITTIONS OF PO- 
LISH SCRIPTURES. 


Mr. Pinkerton has recently communicated from 
Warsaw the following authentic intelligence res- 

ecting tne lamentable dearth of the Scriptures 
th Poland. Tne extract is highly interesting and 
important, both in a literary and religious point 
of view. 

« There have appeared, at different times, five 
translations of the Bible in the Polish language. 
The first is called the Old Cracow Bible, and 
was printed in this city in 1561. Many passages 
of this translation being taken from the Bohemian 
Protestant Bible, it never received the sanction 
of the Pope. However it went through two other 
editions, in 1575 and 1577, boti printed in Cra- 
cow. A copy of this version is very rarely to be 
met with, even in the best libraries of the nation. 
The second version appeared in 1563, is called 
the Radzivil Bible. It has never gone through 
more than one edition. Prince Radzivil, at whose 
expense this translation was made and printed, 
was a Protestant; but he dying soon after its pub- 
lication, his son, a Catholic, carefully bought up 
the edition, and burnt it! The third version, by 
Simeon Budney, is called the Socinian Bible. 
This translation went through two editions; the 
first in 1570, and the last in 1572, both printed at 
Nieswiez, in Lithuania. Of this version it is said 
that only three copies exist, in distinguished libra- 
ries. The fourth translation into Polish is the 
Danzig Bible. ‘This version was made and print- 
ed by the reformed church in Danzig, and has 
passed through seven editions ; viz. Danzig, 1632; 
Amsterdam, 1666; Halle, 1726; Kenigsberg, 
1737 ; Brieg, 1768; Koenigsberg, 1799; and Ber- 
lin, 1810; The first edition was for the most part, 
burat by Wonzek, Archbishop of Gneza; and the 
Jesuits have always exerted themselves to buy up 
and destroy such copics of the other five editions 
as come in their way; so that it is concluded that 
of the six editions of the Protestant Bible, print- 
ed between 1632 and 1779, at least 3,000 copies 
have been thus wilfully destroyed. The whole 
siz editions, probably, did not amount to more 
than 7,000 copies; so that if the copies ‘which 
have been worn out by leugth of time were added 
tu those which have been destroyed, it would have 
been found, that (with the exception of the seventh 
edition, printed in Berlin, at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and consisting 
‘of 8,000 copies,) the existing number of Bibles, 
among the 250,000 Protestants who speak the 
Polish language, must be very small. - But, alas! 
how much smaller still is the number of copies 
which exist among the Catholics of Poland will 
appear from the following facts. The only autho- 
rized version of the Holy Scriptures, in Polish, is 
that which was translated by Jacob Wuiek, ap- 
proved by the Pope Clement VILL. and fist publish- 
ed in this city in 1599. ‘The translation is con- 
sidered, by competent judges, to be among the 
best European versions made from the Valgate ; 
and the language, though in some degree antiqua- 
ted, is yet pure and classical. 

«“ Such care, however, has been taken to kee 
even this authorized version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures from coming into the hands of the people, 
that it never was reprinted in Poland, and has un- 
dergone two other editions out of the country— 
viz. at Breslau, in 1740, and 1771. Now, the whole 
amount of copies in these three editions of the au- 
thorised Polish Bible is supposed not to have ex- 
ceeded 3,000. ‘Thus there have been printed on- 
Tepe 3,000 Bibles in the space of 217 years, 

or upwards of 10,000,000 of Catholics, who speak 

the Polish language. , Hence it ts, that a cepy is 
not to be obtamned for money; aad that you may 
search a hundred thousand families in Galicia 
ami Poland, and scarcely find one Bibl 
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From the Auxiliary Tract Society, Wal- 
worth, knaglana. 

A Subseriber toa Tract Society wm England 
informed the Cominitice, that his duily employ 
was ina warehouse, among 4 codsiderable num 
ber of men, who, he bad reason to fear, were for 
the most part enemies to God by wicked works ; 
he took some tracts to distribute among them, 
which were atiended with so muc success, that 
in a short period he obiained thirty weekly and 
quarterly sabseribers. W).tle thus engaged io dis 
trbuting tracis to those around im, a you g an 
ofa reyrohate character came up to him, aud, 
with an oath «xelained,** Have you got one that 
will suit me?” = Oar friend replied, * Yours tsa 
dreadful case but [think Ebave une that is <uit- 
edto you.” He then give the tract enutled The 
Swearer’s Prayer, snd entreated him to read 
it with care and attestion, and to inform him, 
when he had perused it, if he approved of what 
‘was therein stated Having read it three times, 
he said, “I am now satisfied that swearing is 
wrong, and [am sorry tu say, E ain so apt to 
swear, that E don’t kaow when Edo it ; buat I 
hope, from this time, I shal end -avour to wean 
myself from such a practice. He then entered 
his name as a regular subscriber, and soon after 
prevailed npon twe others to follow his example, 
and from that time to the present, he has never 
been heard to repeat those awial expressions to 
which he was before accustomed. ° . 

Many of the children in the Sunday School, 
who have obtained Tracts, by their subserip- 
lions, have felt interested in tieit dis ribution. 
S vera! of them have given the Sceretary an ac- 
count of the plans they hav; adopted.—Two 
boys employed their leisure time in throwing 
them into windows, areas, cellars, butchers’ 
shops, and other places where it was probable 
they would be picked up. ‘ Some,” say they, 
‘we distributed on the road amongst Hackney 
C achinen, and one (eatitled the Loro’s Day.) 
we gave at a house where we have seen the oas- 
ter working in his gardea on Sundays.” One 
of oar Juvenile Subscrivers, who from the com 
mencement of the Society has beea particularly 
active, has, during th past year collected 2/.15s. 
Id. and distributed 1687 Tracts. ‘Pwo or three 
instances , in particular, of the advautages of this 
mode of distribution, are worthy of. notice. He 
was ia the habit of going to the.shop of a man 
who was much addicted to swearing, and whose 
wife, also, was guilty of the same practice ; he 
spoke to them on the impropriety of their con 
duct, and gavethem The Swearer’s Prayer, 
requesting them to read it, which they promised 
todo, When he called again, the man express- 
ed his pleasure at seeing a boy so well employ- 
ed, and desired to have more Tracts; when he 
afterwards called, he often found them reading 
them, and he never again heard them make use 
of improper language ; the man became a_ regu- 
lar Subseriber, and tre -uently gave him addition- 
al money to parchase ‘Tracts for him, which he 


P. distributed among his neighbours. 


The same boy was passing the door of a Pub- 
lic House, when he heard a great noise ; he 
felt a degree of timidity, but determined to en- 
ter :.he found some singing, others swearing, and 
the whole in the greatest disorder and confusion. 
He laiddown The Swearer’s Prayer, among 
them, and retreated as quickly ss possible. He 
bad not gone far, before he was overtakan by 
the Post Boy, who requ:sted him to return, 
which he tid. "Pney then asked who employed 
him to distribute Tracts; he answered,‘ No 
one.” They then inquired what had induced 
him todasv. He said—* My motive is to dv 


good ; I often give Tracts away in Public 
Heu:es 5 avdas L heard you making a {Kilo [ 
thought it might sui some of you.” He had 
been to the Writing- School, and had his ©. . 
Book under his arm. One of them asker t 
—‘* What have you got there Pp? M; Co 5 
Book” —* What ts there in it ??—« J wii] me 
some of it if you please.”— Piney desircd te 
dv 3o. 2 opened on a picce against D wake ’ 
ness, & read tt—they heard attentively, Wade 


collection and gave him to purchase traci< & 
—_o eo + ——= "+ OG 
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No Saviour for the Transylvania Universi ! 
_Inveterate and persevering has been the ODN 
sition to God’s Messiah. Although seated ig j; 
high and holy heavens, whence he beholds and si 
rides the puny efforts of his enemies-although 4 
has often spoken to them in wrath, and ~e 
them in his sore displeasure 5 yet they still pally 
their broken columns, and renew their attacks iy 
various forms. A God of some kind or other the 
world will, and must have; buta Saviour, a Diving 
Saviour, a Saviour from sin—and lo! the world jg 
up in arms—he is traduced—he is hunted dow, 
and nailed to the cross. And, is it so that the 
world can do without a Divine—an omniscien— 
an omnipotent—an atoning Saviour? Can a con. 
munity, can a literary institution, canan individy. 
al, de without sucha Saviour? ‘The world says 
yess the ‘Iscariot bands’ of Socinus say, yes; the 
Trustees of the ‘Transylvania University say, yes; 
and all heli veverberates Amen. - Is this language 
strong? isit unchristian? A man whois calledChns 
tian, aud would not be found a traitor to his Loni, 
must, when that Lord is wounded in the house of 
his friends, is cast out with a ‘we will have no. 
thing to do with him,’ speak out, and speak the 
indignant feelings of his heart. Se long as my 
Lord, whose smile is heaven, and whose frown is 
hell, is not robbed of his divinity, and atonement 
—sv long as he is nut avowedly shut out of a lite 
rary institution, the heart of the west, whence the 
vital fluid must issuc in streams of life or death,! 
for one can treat all sectarian creeds and seit: 
ments as matters of small, very small moment. | 
am net such a quack as to suppose, or inaintain 
that all the medicines except those I prescribe, 
and the modes of administering them, are fatal 
Jam not such a bigot that all my neighbours mast 
worship at my church, or go to perdition 5 OF Colir 
form to my regimen of children, or be pronounced 
murderers. | can say, that such and such food 
is unwholesome, and that the amputation of 4 
fractured limb in a certain case, or form, might 
endanger life, and yet say, Friend,. pursue your 
course—you may suéceed very well. But can! 
say that arsenic is just as goed fuod as any i! 
common use. Catr I say that a wound in the 
hand, and a wound in the heart, may prove equal- 
ly harmless? No, none but a villain, or an idiot 
ought to say this. But men, great, and as | ha 
fondly hoped, and still hope, good nen, have said 
this, unless egregiously misrepresented, It 1s not 
an indifferent, not a sectarian question, whether 
Jesus be really Divine, or not. His divinity 
vicarious atonement constitute the vitals of the 
Christian religion. ‘Take them away and you 
have a lifeless system, you tear from the sine 
every thing which cen cherish rational hope, 2 
sooth his wounded spirit. _1f Jesus be not od, the 
writer of these strictures, and all the great sec 
or, if you wiil, sectarian Christians, in our cour 
try, are living in the grossest idolatry —daily 
bing the Eternal of his glory, and placing 4 crey 
ture on his threone—and all this (without 
plea of the poor pagan) with God’s word 18 « 
hands. But, on the other hand, if Jesus be inde 
God, ab! where will the judges, the rulers 
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f the world be found, who have 
sed him their homaze t Lf “ we: ~ kin- 
a little, blessed are all they who put 
t in him.—Miserably, therefore, do those 
s of Lexington deceive themselves in 
making this doctrine indifferent, or a mere sec- 
farsa? sent and his religious principles 
With Dr. Holley ang os ON th 
we have, as yet “ nothing? to do. Not so wit 
he Trustees of the Transylvania University. 
They have declared against the Lord’s Anoint- 
ed-they have said the youth put under their care 
shall know nothing of him—all knowledge but 
this shall be poured into their minds—that with 
the cfeed of the President neither they nor the 
University will have any rt. todo. Do I mis- 
represent, or misconstrue the language, (L had al- 
most said the argui: ents,) which, it appears, se- 
cured an unanimous vote for Dr. Holley ? Hear 
the language of Mr. Breckenridge—hear a part of 
his “ upanswerable speech ;"—* ‘The Board in se- 
lecting a President for the University, has no right 
jo inquire into the sectarian belief of the gentle- 
man nominated. This was a subject too sacred 
io be brought into view on such an occasion.”— 
« With his creed neither the Board nor the Uni- 
versity would have any thing to do.”— Whether his 
speech be termed unanswerable, ironically or not, 
Bam unable to say; or whether we have a fair 
specimen of it or not. So far as we have it, like 
ail declamation, it ig unanswerable. But to ren- 
der it harmless, it may, and ought to be examined, 
and exposed. 

The Trustees of that University have no right, 
says Mr. Breckenridge, to inquire into the secta- 
rian belief of the gentleman nominated. Does he 
mean that the Board have no right to go and in- 
terrogate Dr. Holley on the Socinian controversy? 
Task what necessity for such an inquiry ? That 
celebrated gentleman, it is presumed, has not kept 
his religious creed under a bushel. It could be 
easily ascertained if common fame hasdelied him, 
without subjecting him to the process of a formal 
inquiry. But it appears that the Board generally 
grant that common fame has not belied him. But 
does Mr. Breckenridge mean that the Board has 
no right to secure the university chair, not from 
mere sectarian creeds, but from hostility to the 
Lord of glory, and from a contagion menacing 
nyriads with eternal perdition? Unhappy insti- 
tution, if thy guardians have no such right! But 
Why is it unlawful, or improper, to inquire whe- 
ther Dr. Holley bea friend, or a foe to Jesus, the 
divine Saviour? O, says Mr. Breckenridge, “it is 
a subject too sacred to be brought into view on 
sich an occasion”—What occasion? An occa- 
lon when the venerable Board met to select a 
President for the Transylvania University! Are 
these gentlemen in such a merry mood, are they 
80 light and vain on such an occasion, that a reli- 
~~ Suyect would be profaned by them? There 
things ang Marvellous in this regard for sacred 
; m2 _ only when these things involve the 
mae oe ofa man, that there appears such a nice, 
feats * religious sensibility. When the ques- 
: roe: hether Jesus is to be honou red or not— 
reste, of +s foe shall be entrusted with the inte- 
tion, the an and the doctrines of the na- 
‘mend ve ject is too sacred! rather than profane 
thie * the Divine dispkeasure, let Jesus see 

estinie, a and interests himself ; and let the 
in Sata our country be committed to the foe, 
euemieg of} chanee + [recollect that the ancient 
fore Pilate a peyatte ee prosecuting him be- 
lest thoy 4 UG not go into the Judgment-Hall, 

me should be defiled. 

ms a Breckenridge, whose assertion it 
resident nae ias said, that with the creed of the 
wouid have either the Board, nor the University 
alt velivion any thing to do. Does he mean, that 
Character OF Ja ne eveny thing about the 
tsus, the Saviour of sinners, is to be 
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formally excluded from the University! or does 
he mean, that the President is to be a man of straw, 
and others are to do what would be too sacred for 
him? From a remark of Mr. Pope, that profes- 
sors of other denominations would be in the Uni- 
versity, we would conclude that the latter was 
Mr. Breckenridge’s meaning. Hutis he sure, and 
can he satisfy men acquainted with human nature, 
that the University will never be affected with the 
creed of the President? On the contrary, it is no 
difficult matter to prove, that his creed, whether 
he inculcate it or not, will have a powerful influ- 
ence upon every student, breathing the atmos- 
phere of the Institution. All young gentlemen, 
pursuing a liberal education in our country, whe- 
ther they be formatly instructed in religious prin- 
ciples or not, must form some such principles. 
Their President’s religious creed cannot be con- 
cealed from them. And if he bea man of talents 
and erudition—if his manners be prepossessing— 
if he stand high as a teacher, and establish, as he 
must, his presidency in the hearts of the students, 
all that is necesssary for three fourths of them, to 
reccive his creed, ts, to know it. Of this Mr. 
Breckenridge, and every one who has passed three 
or four years with a celebrated teacher, must be 
so fuily convinced that no proof is necessary for 
its support. It is as much the law of our natures, 
that the head of a college shall have a directing 
influence over the students of that college, as it is, 
that the head of the body shall have a directing 
influence over its members. Mr. Breckenridge 
will ask no proof of this. If he should, he will for- 
feit all claims to the philosophy of human nature 
—he will say, that facts upon facts have taught 
him nothing, and that he cares nothing about them. 
He has then, whether intentionally or not, in emp- 
ty deciamation, sacrificed his regard for Christian- 
ity, and advanced what is as incorrect and unphi- 
logophical, as it is unworthy of his talents and 
profession.—These remarks are made in plainness 
and simplicity, and in the discharge of a duty, 
urged by high promise, by a sacred regard to Je- 
sus and liis cause, and the cause of my country. 

Mr. Pope followed and supported Mr. B. and 
is equally exposed to public review. He speaks 
of the difference of opinion between Socinians and 
évangelical Christians much in the same strain 
with Mr. Breckenridge. But he reasons ; and if 
his speech be not so unanswerable as that gentle- 
man’s, itis much better calculated to produce the 
desired effect. He balances the difference of opin- 
ion: in one or two matters of faith between his fe- 
deral friends of the Board and Dr. Holley, with 
the danger to which they would expese them- 
selves, if they should oppose him on the ground 
of this difference. They would be called bigots— 
they would be introducing a religious test, and 
they would lose their office. He has learned from 
experience how dangerous it isto act an honest 
and independent part, and therefore couid vehe- 
mently warn and admonish his friends of their 
danger. He succeeded. Call me not a bigot—hold 
me not up to the publick as au advocate for a reli- 
gious test—let me keep my office, and you may do 
just as you please ; Jesus and I will give place— 
‘Were there any ministers of the Gospel thus 
frightened out of their senses? © tell it not in 
Boston, lest the Philistines triumph. Knowing 
the piety of the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, and that 
his ignominious surrender will lacerate his heart 
more than the cry of bigotry, the finger of scorn, 
or the loss of a seat in the Board of the University, 
I spare him. ry 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit the part 
these gentlemen have acted, and the sentiments 
they have advanced in that light in which they 
ought to be viewed, I shal! attend to the question, 
Can a college do well enough without a Saviour, 
or with a human savionr ?—This question could 
be easily settled if the word of God could settle it. 
Byt-with the wise politicians of our day, his word 


is good for nothing. Experimental philosophy, 
and mathematical demonstration, are the popular 
arbiters. To experimental philosophy let us go. 
The world has for almost 6,000 years been trying 
the experiment of doing without a divine Saviour 
—a Saviour from sin. Nations, societies, and in- 
dividuals, have made the experiment. And what 
has been the result ? Behold it in the antedeluvian 
world, corrupted to the core and desolated by an 
incensed God. Behold it in the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah—in all the nations of the earth 
left to their own wisdom—in the nation of the 
Jews, who rejected with disdain, and crucified 
with malignity the Divine Saviour, who is called 
Jesus, because he saves from sin. How have the 
Jews done without him, and how are ‘they doing 
without him at the present day ? How did the un- 
happy nations do without him, who exchanged 
him for anti-christ—for a human Saviour ? The 
history of the world does not exhibit one instance 
of a people, without a Divine Saviour, saving 
then from sin, where they did not rush into the 
vilest idolatry and all abhorrent abominations ; 
and secure to themselves, oppression, degradation 
and misery. But although God in his wisdov 
has been teaching the world experimentally for 
thousands of years, there are many slow to learn- 
they will still please themselves with theories sub- 
verted incessantly by experiment. 

But some may say, that although the world, and 
particular nations cannot do without a divine Sa- 
viour, and a Saviour from sin, a literary institution 
may do very well without any, or with one that is 
huinan. ‘Tv prove this, it would be necessary te 
show that a literary institution has no similarity 
to civil society in the form of a nation—has no 
connexion with it—is made up of different 
materials, or beings, and can obtain every object 
intended, independent of all aid from the Saviour. 
And when this is shewn, it must be established 
by experiments. ‘This cannot be done. No man 
of common sense will attempt it. For, what are li- 
terary institutions but parts of a nation, the vital 
parts which give a tone aad character to all the 
the others? And is it so, that the youth, who fre- 
quent litterary institution have no depravity from 
which they must be saved, and from which no hu- 
man Saviour can deliver them? Let experience 
decide. ‘foo long have our colleges been the 
schools of vice; too often have they opened the 
sluices of dissipation, and issued forth the most 
daring furies which desolate the best hopes of 
man. 

But what are the great objects of literary insti- 
tutionst ‘Io give wisdom and efliciency to the 
counsels of the nation; respect and stability to 
the government ; to point out, and lead the way 
to individual happiness. ‘To accomplish these ob- 
jects these institutions must train their sons to 
virtue and religion. When expanding the intet- 
lectual powers and pouring instruction over the 
mind, they must not forget the seeds and succories 
of vice ever springing in the heart. ‘To root them 
out, or to prevent their growth means may be 
used; but unless the Divine Jesus be cailed in 
they bafile al! human skill—they shoot up, spread 
abroad their branches, hung with the. grapes of 
Sodom, and bringing down upon their native soil, 
Sodom’s judgment. It might wound too deep! 
to support these remarks, by the facts, the experi- 
ments made in particular institutions. But if the 
‘Trustees of the Transylvania University wish to 
make the experiment of doing without a Saviour, 
or with one that is human, they have probs the 
same liberty enjoyed by others before them. | ‘hey 
are however fairly warned that they must do with- 
out the aid of those baguted believers, or secta- 
rians, who esteem and revereuce the omnipotent, 
the glorious and blessed Jesus more than all the 
liberal, the accomplished and learaed anti-chris- 
tians, that ever have, or; will command the hom- 
age of an apostate world, 
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“MEMOIR OF MRS. ELIZ§FILLEBROWN. 
F In Winthrop, ery on the 23d of October, 
departed this life, of a lingering consumption, 
Mrs. Exizanera Fitiesrown, aged 46, consort of 
the Hon. ‘Thomas Fillebrown.—-To surviving rela- 
tives and friends, a rehearsal of the exemplary 
and amiable qualities of the deceased is not re- 
quisite; they were known by them and duly ap- 
reciated ; but as her death was triumphant, and 
re ample testimony to the efficacy of the holy 
religion she professed, it will not be deemed im- 
proper to su mit the following remarks, from a 
discourse delivered at her interment :— 


“Mrs. Fillebrown made a public profession of 
her faith in Christ, and joined to the church in 
Hallowell, in August of 1804, from which church 
her relation had never been removed ; and in the 
same month her children were dedicated to the 
Lord in baptism. And in these thirteen years in 
which she has walked with the children of God, 
her ‘faith has been that of the just, shining more 
and more, 

*'« For considerable time before she professed re- 
ligion, she was exercised with deep concern for 
her soul. But though religiously educated, and 
baving a respect to the Gospel, she could not, as 
she often expressed, acquiesce in what were re- 
presented to her as its-peculiar and distinguishing 
truths. But she was brought by the power of 
God to see and feel their importance. And while 
having but a trembling hope herself, gave satis- 
factory evidence to others, that she was indeed 
‘born of God? Her change of principles and 
views appeared to arise from the deep sense she 
had of religion. She believed in the entire de- 
pravity of the natural heart from the experience 
she had of the sin and guilt of her own. She be- 
lieved God chose persons to salvation from his 
own sovereign goodness because she could find 
nothing in herself why He should show her favour. 
She could hardly help saying; ‘By the grace of 
God | am what | am? 

“She had a peculiar tranquillity and cheerful- 
ness of mind, which no reverse of fortune could af- 
fect. In her, religion appeared, as it dught,a source 
of never failing enjoyment and delight.—She was 
distinguished by the uniform tenor of her Chris- 
tian life. Some have had more elevated views, 
more transporting joys, but in few has the grace 
of the Gospel shone with a more unintermitting 
and aroantie increasing light—She was a pat- 
tern of patience. In her, ‘patience had its per- 
fect work?” And her situation of long confinement 
gave her peculiar opportunity of exemplifying 
this grace. Viewing bersetf on the borders of 
another world, she felt a liberty and freedom un- 
usual to herself, in speaking of its interests, in 
encouraging, comforting, exhorting or warning, 
those that were conversant with her. 

“Her belief in the truths of religion was firm 
and unwavering. From the time of her conversioa 
to God she appeared never to have a doubt of the 
doctrines, of grace. ‘They were engraven upon 
her heart, as with the ‘ point of a diamond, They 
shone in her lite. ‘They kept her humble in pros- 
perity ; they were her comfort in adversity, and 
her joy at all times, And yet there was nothing 
contra¢ted in her views. She had a candour to- 
wards all of every name and denomination that 
loved the Lord Jesus. Where God had unpressed 
liis image, there her affections fixed. She could 
embrace them as friends of our common Lord. 

* While she lived, she was a growing Christian. 
She was not one that had ‘a name to live and was 
dead.’ Every change, prosperous and adverse, 
carried her forward in her Christian course. She 
appeared to speak from the fulness of her heart 
when she said ; ‘ All my disappointments, crosses 
aud troubles have been good.’ 

*As she lived, so she died. Her life was a 
course of love and obedience; her death, a scene 
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of faith and hope. 
her death, I had opportunity of witnessing the 
exercise of those Christian graces, which shone so 
conspicuously through a long course of lingering 
and distressing illness. Her countenance ap- 
peared lighted up, and indeed it often was, with 
cheering hope. er God was*with her and there- 
fore she could not fear. Difficulty of breathing 
prevented her saying much, enough howeve: to 
manifest her humble confidence and joy in Him 
who hath promised ; ‘I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.’ 

“Her desires and hopes were not confined to 
herself, though she looked upon her important 
change as fast approaching. Speaking of the Re- 
lizious Society of females, with whom she had 
often met for prayer and worship, she said ; ‘I 
wish them a blessing. I desire the prosperity of 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom? 

“ Returning to herself, she said; ‘I regret the 
neglect of many duties in the earlier part of m 
Christian life’ And being asked whether by Di- 
vine grace she had not been able to exercise more 
fidelity, she replied, ‘I hope I am different’— 
Though apparently influenced by a spirit of fer- 
vent devotion, and filled with heavenly joy, she 
had a suitable distrust of herself. ‘1 may be de- 
ceived, said she, ‘doubts and fears sometimes 
cross ny mind, but God will not let them remain 
there.—Death has no terrors, I feel perfectly 
satisfied and easy, that God should do his plea- 
sure, [ believe my soul will be happy beyond the 
grave. And I sometimes long for the time to 
come.’ . 

“ With these views and feelings, this faith and 
hope, this humble confidence and trust in God, 
this anticipation of heaven, she fell asleep in Jesus. 
Contemplating such a scene, I could not but ap- 
ply, in my own mind, the language stntnediately 
preceding the text; ‘ Here is the patience of tie 
saints; here are they that keep the commandments 
of God, and the fuith of Jesus?” 

Eastern Advocate., 


“ ANECDOTE, 


OF DR. COTTON MATHER AND AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


In the year 1696, Bommaseen, a chief of the 
American Tadians, was a prisoner at Boston in 
New-England, with some others of his country- 
men. He desired a conference with one of the 
Boston ministers, which was granted him ; and he 
told that minister, (which was, no doubt, Dr. Cot- 
ton Mather himself,) that he wished to be instruct- 
ed by him in the Christian religion, for he was 
afraid that the French had imposed upon them, in 
what they had told them respecting Christianity. 
The Doctor inquired of him what appeared to 
them most suspiciaus of the things taught thein 
by the French. Bommaseen said, that the French 
had told them, that the Lord Jesus Christ was of 
the French nation; that his mother, the Virgin 
Mary, was a French lady; that they were the 
English who had thurdered him; and that whereas 
he rose from the dead, and ascended to heaven, 
all that would recommend themselves to his fa- 
vour, must avenge his quarrel on the English, as 
far as they could. He asked the minister, whether 
these things were so, and prayed him to instract 
him in the Christian reliz;ony The Doctor con- 
sidering that the humour and manner of the In- 
dians was to have their discourses managed with 
much of similitude in them, looked abeut for some 
suitable object, from whence he might with apt 
resemblances convey the ideas of truth into the 
minds of savages; and thought none would be 
more agreeable to them than a tankard of drink, 
which was then standing on the table. So he 
proceeded inthis method with them. 

He told them, that our Lord Jesus Christ had 
given us a good retigion, which wight be com- 
pared to the good drink on the table. That if we 


> 


Visiting her a few hours before. 


take this good reli ion (even that good drink,) iit 
our hearts, it will do as » and preser 
from death. That God’s book. the Bible wo 
cup wherein that good drink of religion ison 
Oh i . pred 
unto us. That the French, having the cy 
good drink in their hands, had put eeiaen thy 
and then made the Indians to drink that seiched 
liquor, whereupon they ran mad, and fell tg kil 
ing the English, though they could not but had , 
it must issue in their own destruction, Thatit 
was plain the English had put no Poison into th 
vod drink, for they set the cup wide open and 
invited all men, even the very Indians themselve 
(into whose language Mr. Elliot had translated 
the Scriptures) to come and see before they taste 
But they might fairly infer that the French had 
put pvison into the good drink, because they kept 
the cup fast shut, (the Bible in an unknown mA 
and kept their hands upon the eyes of the Indians: 
when they put it to their mouths. 

The Indians expressing themselves to be well 
satisfied with what the doctor had hitherto. gaid 
prayed him to go on, showing them what was the 
good drink, and what was the poison which the 

rench bad put into it. 

He then set before them distinctly the chief ar. 
ticles of the Christian religion, with all the sin. 
plicity and sincerity of a Protestant ; adding u 
on each, This is the good drink in the Lord’s ex 
of life: and they still professed, that they liked 
it all. Whereupon he demonstrated to them, how 
the Papists had, in their idolatrous Popery, some 
way or other depraved and altered every one of 
these articles with scandalous ingredients of theis 
own invention ; adding upon each, this is the poi 
son which the French have put into the cup. 

At last he mentioned this article—« To obtain 
the pardon of your sins, you must confess your 
sins to God, and pray to God, that he would pax 
don them for the sake of Jesus Christ, who diel 
for the sins of his people: God loves Jesus Clni+t 
infinitely; and if you place your eye on Jesus 
Christ only, when you beg the pardon of your 
sins, God will forgive them. - You need confess 
your sins to God only, except in cases where men 
ave known your sins, or have been hurt by them; 
aud then those men should know that you confess 
your sins; but after all, none but God can pardon 
them.” He then added, “The French have put 
poison into this good drink ; they tell you that 
you must confess your sins te a priest, and carry 
skins to a priest, and submit to a penance enjoin 
ed by him; and this priest is to give you a pardon, 
There is no need of all this: it is nothing but 
French poison ali of it.” 

The poor wretches appearing’ astonished te 
meet with one who could so fairly put them into 
a glorious way of obtaining a pardon of their sins 
and yet take no beaver skins for it, fell down up 
their knees in a rapture of astonishment, and get 
ting his hand intd theirs, fell to kissing it, with ao 
extreme show of affection. 4 

He shaking them off with dislike of their po 
ture, Bommaseen, with the rest of them, stood up 
aud first lifting up his eyes and hands to heavet, 
declaring that God should be the judge of lits heart 
in‘ what he said, spoke thus: “ Sir, I thank you for 
these things ; I resolve to spit upon all the Freo 
poison ; you shall be my father, I will be you 
son; 1 beseech you continue to instruct me 
that religion, which may bring me to the salvati? 
of my soul.” The Doctor adds, “ Now God kno¥ 
what heart this Indian had when he so express 
hitnself: to Him let us leave it."7 


’ Religion is much talked of, but little under 
stood, till the conscience is awakened ; 4 
man knows the worth of a soul and the want? 
Saviour. 

‘Then doth religion flourish in the sou 
it knows how to naturalize spiritual things 
to spiritualize natural things. , 
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g£ WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 
LOLOIFI ILI SHLIF SLL LE: LLL 


Colonel James W. Smith, at Williamsburgh, 
Tennessee, i3 authorized and respectfully request- 
ed to receive subscriptions and payments for the 
Weekly Recorder in behalf of the Editor. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Jusr PUBLISHED, and For SALE at this Office, 
st 124 cents a copy) aa excellent Discourse enti- 
tled “Tne Law oF Love, a Missionary Sermon, 
delivered in Chillicothe, October 5th, 1817. By 
the Rev. James Hoge, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Columbus and Franklinton.” To this 
Sermon is “annexed the First Annual Report of 
the Board of Missions acting under the authority 
ofthe Synod of Ohio.” Distant subscribers will 
ehortly receive their respective quotas by mail, if 
we find no opportunity of private conveyance.— 
After defraying the expenses of the publication, 
ail the monies arising from the sale of the copies 
will go into the Treasury of the said Board of Mis- 
sions, and be faithfully applied for the support of 
missionaries within the bounds of the Synod of 
Gio. Considering the intrinsick value of the 
Sermon, and the benevolent object of those gen- 
tlemen by whose voluntary subscriptions it ‘is pub- 
lished, we anticipate a rapid sale of the copies. 
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“FREDERICK C. COLONIZING SOCIETY. 


A number of gentlemen met in Winchester, Va. 
on the 20th of September last, and formed them- 
selves into a society, called “The Auxiliary Soci- 
ety of Frederick County, Virginia, for Colonizing 
the Free People of Colour of the United States.” 
Its object is to co-operate with the Parent Insti- 
tution atthe seat of Government, and with the ge- 
neral Government itself, in settling a colony in 
Africa, or elsewhere, for the reception of free peo- 
ple of colour who may be disposed to migrate to 
such a place. The annual contribution of two 
dollars entitles to membership, and the payment 
of forty dollars at one time constitutes a member 
for life. "The Society has published an address to 
the publick, which contains much good sense and 
many important considerations relative to the co- 
lonization of free people of colour. But its great 
length has prevented us from giving it a place in 
ourcolumns. And we here take the liberty of 
Suggesting to the managers of benevolent societies 
the necessity and advantage of studying brevity 
in the reports and addresses which they prepare 
for publication. If they indulge themselves in 
niles every thing that can be said on the great 
nardeusome by their length, and the editors of 
e oie” who desire tu publish them, find it 
a moog ¢ to admit them without precluding 
fe rl rege equally entitled to a place in their 
will ts We sincerely hope a word to the wise 

Ul be sufficient. = 


( 
NEW-YORK COLONIZING SOCIETY. 


: = - 29th of October last, a society was form- 
per 7 city of New-York, distinguished by the 
: the ne ADMT Colonization 
onstitution was adopted, which ap- 
"ich the New-York cotater of the 30th bf 
nomen month. Phe object of this society is to 
ton, insti with the Pareut Society at Washing- 
tuted for the purpose of colonizing free 


cts on which they write, their pieces become ‘ 
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FE aca gener anual people of colour. Any person paying ! dollar an- 
nually, or thirty dollars at one time, is entitled to 


membership in this society. = 





EDUCATION. 


For the Weekly Recorder. 


The success and salutary effects of the Lancas- 
terian plan of education, in many parts of the 
world, have affurded matter fur the highest eulo- 
gy, and have been reckoned among the happy 


omens & blessings of the age. Yet in a variety of many places. 


instances, in this cowatry, the plan has failed, and 
the good old way has exclade@ Mr. Lancaster. 
How shail we acevunt fur these things ? What 
can be the reason, that, whilst in some parts even 
of the American soil schools of this kind increase 
aod flourish, in others Jonah’s gourd is their fit 
embiem ? Various reasons may be given ; afew 
are here suggested, ‘The reasons must be soagiit 
fur, not so much in ditf-reace of soils, as in differ- 
ence of characters and circumstances. 

It is necessary to state, that the Lancasterian 
plan isaplanof ORDER. Lt requires subordi- 
nation, punctuality, aed cleanliuess. It cherishes 
and eoforces industry, aud gives ao place to idle- 
ness aad the tricks and deceptions of yeuth. ‘The 
improvement of the pupils is generally rapid, and 
in many instances astonishing. Henge, any one 
acquainted with human nature, and the character 
o! three fourths of our population, can be at no loss 
to account for the many instances of Lancasie-ian 
schools being thronged shortly after their corn- 
mencement, and as quickly deserted. Ofthe ad 
vaniages of the plan all are willing to avail them- 
selves. Its order, subordination, cleanliness, and 
pro notion of industry —its discipline and the ra. 
pid imorovement of the pupils, they will highly 
apolaud. QO! itis an excellent plan. I will send 
my children to it at all events. “Phe children al 
so are highly enraptured with the Lancuasterian 
school. ‘Laey will give their pareats no rest an. 
til they send chem to the Laneasterian school.— 
Forthwith the schoul is filledup. But oh! the 
novelty in afew days wears off. "The honour of 
heing monitor p'eases vat fora shorttime. ‘The 
responsibility and close attention, which it ce- 
quives, sit very tll upon the boy, who has been ha- 
hituated to idleness, and to enjoy himself at ease, 
in other schools. {4+ soon finds the Lincasterian 
schvol not so del:ghtful a place as he expected. In 
attempting to indulge ia his old habits, be feels 
the rigours of discipline. And now parenis are 
assailed with many dismal accounts. ‘They are 
tuld by the disaffected children, that the teacher 
sets mouitors over them, who abuse them—tell 
lies on them and get them whipped ; or, that 
they are made monitors, and have to teach other 
children—thatthe teacher washes them, and in- 
fi.cts new and degrading punishments upon them. 
As three fourilis of parents never doubt the vera- 
city of their children, and are governed by them 
in a great measure, such reports produce the de- 
sired effect, aiid then the language of admiration 
is changed into such as the following : ‘This 
Lancasterian school is just a catch peany, As 
soon as this quarter is out, 1 will take my chil. 
dren away. I have no notion of having them 
degraded, and tied up this way. Will I have 
my children domineered over by others ? or shall 


children., by tisrepresentation and clamour, 
succeed in exciting the opposition of the popalare, 
and then Joseph Lancaster and his patrons, like 
Paul, must look out for new quarters.. Haman 
Daiure, it appears, will always be homan na.nre. 

A zain. one great advantage of the Lancasterian 
plan of education is, that one teacher can teach 
three or four handred, and by that means the 
price of tuitien can he set much lower than on the 
ordinary plan. Bir this very circumstance, 
(straage to tell !) operates against its success ia 
In country towns or villages, un- 
less all classes co-operate, the plan cannot be sup. 
ported. But the rich, and those who would be 
accounted rich, or those who rival them, will pot 
have their childven educated at such a cheep rate, 
and ina school where there is no distisic!ion.-— 
Many of che poor, or those in moderate circan. 
stances, hearing the reflections of ihe wealtiiy, 
get uvon their high horse, and they and theie 
chilicen will not be below others—and they will 
keep their children at home i they canaot educate 
them with gentlemeu’s chiid-en, 

Such are the reasons why the Lancasterian 
plan of education does not suzceed in vur couniry, 
unless in sone of our large cities, and where the 
ordinary classes have learned to conform to their 
circumstances, and to prefer the meatal inanrove- 
ment and spiritual imterests of their child.ed to 
the false glare, the spurious honour, and vain gio- 
ry of foolish worldings, Other reasons might be 
assigned. Bat I proceed to a few remarks on 
Sunday schools. The history of these is unucis 
like the history of Laucasterian schools, To some 
places they succeed, and become nurseries fin th: 
church, aud the upper paradise of God: in others, 
they spring up at once—are crouded for a short 
time, and thea vanish away, Some of the rea 
sons adduced above wiil also account for this.— 
But in addition to these, it may be remarked, that 
Sunday schools, alter their novelty has passed 
away, depend entirely for pupils u,on the sove- 
reign good pleasure of pareuis, and of the pupits 
themselves. Ifyou exercise discipline, orany how 
offeud the young sovereign, you lose him. These 
are schools also tiat the really religious parents 
do not need for their children ; and when they 
will not sead their children to them; the irreh. 
gious plead and follow their example. Li short, 
the Lancasteriao and Sunday schools are too be- 
nevolent to succeed, except among a certain, and 
in uur country not a very common description of 
people. Weyare much fonder of patent inven. 
tions, and machines by wiich a person can ac- 
quire a language, or become a masterly proficient 
i an artor science io tweaty or thirty lessons, 
For, although these lessons may cost the pupil a 
dollar each, and put $780 a month into the pock- 
et of the astonishing teacher, yet it is a much * ap- 
er, or Much sore honourable mode of education 
than L:acaster’s, or any oher. We are so sus- 
picious, aod so proud, that we can neither trust 
the man, nor subonit to his terms, wh» proposes 
to serve us in 4 Common sense way, and for or- 
dmary wages. Such a one must know that our 
towns and young cities are not his theatre, A- 
mong the ccuntry people, or small villages, he 
may succeed, or may live ; but with as, he will 
have cold quarters, and hard times. — The writer 
of this articie can scarcely refrain from congratu- 


they go to school to larne others? Noreally.’ lating his fellow citizens upon the account of the 
Again, the Luncasterian plan has always op. friendly visits of those wonder working teach- 
posers among the silver smiths, such as Deme_ ers, and creatures—who have done us good— 


trius at Echesus. ‘Lneir craft ts endavgered, 


have made us schulars—have delighted us, at the 


and this makes them very zcaivus against the in same time they refined, informed, and polished 


novation, and in favour of Diava’s tem vle—its us, and all at a tew dashes. 


magnificence, and its patronage by the whole 


It is to be hoped i hat 
we will soon have a vew recruit of these kind Ke.’ 


world. ‘These co-operating with the disuffecied oefactura, who are scouring our couutsy, and 
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making il shine. A teacher, } am told,is on bis 
was tu this place, who will, in about three weeks, 
teach to perfection penmanship, English gram- 
mar, geography, and surveying. Let us be rea 

dy f«r him, A CITIZEN. 
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IMPORTAN’ INDIAN NEWS. 

On the 15th Nov. the Executive of Georgia 
received, by express, a letter from Gen. Gaines, 
dated +! Head. Quarters, Fort Gaines, Nov. 9.h, 
stating, that the Seminoles had made arrange 
ments to collect their force, amonting to upwards 
ef 2000 warriors, and attack the Generai’s forces 
as soon as they cross Flintriver ; and requesting 
the Governor of Georgia to order the regiment of 
Infaatry and squadron of Cavalry, designated for 
the service, to assemble at Fort Hawkins, on the 
25.h Nov. tobe mustered and inspected by Ma- 
jor Nix, of ibe army ofthe United Siates.— Ma. 
jor Twiggs, ina letter to Gen, Gaines, dated at 
Fort Scott, 1st Nov. states, that the Indians were 
determined to give up no murderers or others to 
dhe whites, but to attack their forces at Flint river, 
with 2700 warriors,—In compliance with the 
ubove requisition, orders were issued by the Go- 
vernor for the dealted militia to rendezvous at the 
plac” appointed, by the first of December. 





Charleston, Nov. 24.—We have it from the 
be-t authority, that all the disposable force on the 
seaboard of N. Carolina, 8. Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, under the command of Col. Bankhead, are 
ordered to rendezvous forthwith at some point of 
the St. Mary’s River. Rumour gives to this 
movement two objects—first, that the e-pediion 
istojoin Gen Gaines against the Seminoles ; & 
second, that its destination is against Amelia Is. 
fand. ‘This latter opinion is most prevalent, 

CONGRESS. 

On the 1st instant, (Dee ) the members of beth 
heures of Congress assembled at the Capitol, and 
both houses organized themselves, and adopted 
ihe usea!l preliminary rales of business. —IJu the 
®enate, Mr Gallard, last president pro tem. tock 
the chair. A list ofthe senators was cailed over, 
Lew members qualified, and a committee appoint 
edio wait on the President of the U. States, 
jvintly withsuch committee as the other house 
rhould appvint.— The House of Representatives 
was called to order by Mc. Thomss Dougherty, 
Clerk of the lest Congress. Mr. Heury Clay 
was elecied Speaker, took the asual oath, and ina 
short address made his acknowledgments to the 
Heuse. The members, having taken the oath to 
sappert the Constitution, elected T. Doggherty 
Cleck—T. Claxton Door keeper,and T. Daon 
Sergeant et Arms.—On the next day, the Pre- 
sident ofthe U. States tiansmitted to both houses 
of Congress. by his Secretary Mr. Joseph Jones 
Monroe, the following 

MESSAGE. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives: 

At no peried of our political existence had we so 
much cause to felicitate ourselves at the prosper- 
ous and happy condition of our country. The abun- 
daut iruits of the earth have filled it with plenty. 
Au extersive and profitable commerce has greatly 
sugmented our revenue. ‘The public credit has at- 
twined an extraordinary elevation. Our prepara- 
tiens for defence, in case of future wars, from 
which, by the experience of all nations, we ought 
not to expect to be exempted, are advancing, under 
a well digested system, with all the despatch which 
so important a work will admit, Our free govern- 
ment, fuunded on the interest and affections of the 
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pecple, has gained, and is daily gaining ‘strength. 
Local jealousies are rapidly yielding to more gene- 
rous, enlarged'and enlightened views of national 

olicy. For advantages so numerous, and highly 
important, it is our duty to unite in grateful ac- 
knowledgments to that omnipotent Being, from 
whom they are derived, and in unceasing prayer, 
that He will endow us with virtue and strength to 
maintain and hand them down, in their utmost 
purity, to our latest posterity. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, that an ar- 
rangement, which had been commenced by my pre- 
decessor, with the British governmwnent for the re- 
duction of the naval force, by G. Britain afd the 
U. States, on the lakes, has been concluded: by 
which’ it is provided, that neither party shall keep 
in service on L. Champlain more than one vessel; 
on L. Ontario, more than one ; and on L. Erie and 
the upper lakes, more than two; to be armed, each, 
with one cannon only; and that all the other armed 
vessels, of both parties, of which an exact list is in- 
terchanged, shall be dismantled. It is also agreed, 
that the force retained shall be restricted, in its 
duty, to the internal purposes of each party; and 
that the arrangement shall remain in force until six 
months shall have expired,after notice given by one 
of the parties to the other of its desire that it should 
terminate. By this arrangement, useless expense, 
on both sides, and, what is of still greater impor- 
tance, the danger of collision between armed ves- 
sels, in those inland waters, which was great, is 
prevented. 

I have the satisfaction also to state, that the 
Commissioners, under the 4th article of the treaty 
of Ghent, to whom it was referred to decide, to 
which party the several islands in the Bay of Pas- 
sam. ,uoddy belonged under the treaty of 1785, 
have agreed in a report, by which all the islands 
in the possession of each party before the late war, 
have been decreed to it. ‘The Commissioners act- 
ing under the other articles of the treaty of Ghent, 
for the settlement of boundaries, have also been 
engaged in the discharge of their respective du- 
ties, but have not yet completed them. The differ- 
ence which arose between the two governments 
under that treaty, respecting the right of the U. 
States to take and cure fish on the coast of the 
British provinces, north of our limits, which had 
been secured by the treaty of 1788, is still in nego- 
tiation. ‘The proposition made by this government, 
to extend to the colonies of G. Britain the principle 
of the convention of London, by which the com- 
merce between the ports.of the U. States and Bri- 
tish ports in Europe had been placed on a footing 
of equality, bas been declined by the British go- 
vernment. ‘This subject having been thus amicably 
discussed between the two governments, and it ap- 
pearing that the British government is unwilling 
to depart from its present regulations, 1t remains 
for Congress to decide, whether they will make 
any other regulations, in consequence thereof, for 
the protection and improvement of our navigation. 

The negotiation with Spain, for spoliations on 
our commerce, and the settlement of boundaries, 
remains, essentially, in the state it held, by the 
communications that were wade to Congress by my 
predecessor. It has been evidently the policy of 
the Spanish government to keep the negotiation 
suspended, and in this the U. States have acqui- 
esced, from an amicable disposition towards Spain, 
and in the expectation that her government would, 
from a sense of justice, finally accede to such an 
arrangement as would be equal between the par- 
ties. A disposition has been any | shewn by the 
Spanish government to move in the negotiation, 
which has been met by thisgovernment, and, should 
the conciliatory and friendly policy, which has in- 
variably guided our councils, be reciprocated, a 
just and satisfactory arrangement may be expect- 
ed. It was proper, however, to remark, that no 
proposition has yet been made from which such a 
result can be presumed, 


lt was anticipated, gt an early stage, that the 


contest between Spain and the colonies 


would te. 


come highly interesting to the U. § 
natural that our citizens should es x was 
: d . . sympathize 

events which aftected their neighbours. It s = 
probable, also, that the prosecution of the Sp 
along our fest and in contiguous countries, shine 
occasiona ly interrupt our commeace, and other. 
wise affect the persons and property of our ci 
zens. ‘These anticipations fect been fealined 
Such injuries have been received from piittonie t. 
ing under the authority of both the parties, and f : 
which redress has, in most instances, been with, 
held. Through every stage of the conflict, the U 
States have maintained an impartial neutrality 
giving aid to neither of the parties, in men, money: 
ships, or munitions of war. They have regarded 
the contest, not in the light of an ordinary insun 
rection or rebellion, but as a civil war between 
parties nearly equal, having, as to neutral powers, 
equal rights. Our ports have been open to both 
and every article, the fruit of our soil, or of the in 
dustry of our citizens, which either was permitted 
to take, has been equally free to the other. Should 
the colonies establish their independence, itis pro. 
per now to state, that this government neithe; 
seeks, nor would accept, from them any advantage 
in commerce or otherwise, which will not be equal. 
ly open to all other nations. The colonies will, in 
that event, become independent states, free from 
any obligation to, or connexion with, us, which it 
may not then be their interest to form on the ba. 
sis of a fair reciprocity. 

In the summer of the present year, an expedi- 
tion was set on foot against East Florida, by per. 
sons claiming to act under the authority of some 
of the colonies, who took possession of Amelia IsI- 
and, at the mouth of the St. Mary’s river, near the 
boundary of the state of Georgia. As this province 
lies eastward of the Mississippi, and is bounded 
by the U. States and the ocean on every side, and 
has been a subject of negotiation with the govern- 
nent of Spain, as an indemnity for losses by spo- 
liation, or in exchange for territory, of equal value, 
westward of the Mississippi, a fact well known to 
the world, it excited surprise, that any countenance 
should be given to this measere by any of the colo- 
nies. As it would be difficult to reconcile it with 
the friendly relations existing between the U.S 
and the colonies, a doubt was entertained, whether 
it had been authorized by.them, or any of then. 
This doubt has gained strength, by the circum 
stances which have unfolded themselves in the 

rosecution of-the enterprise, which have marked 
it asa private, unauthorised adventure. Projected 
and commenced with an incompetent force, reli 
ance seems to have been placed on what might be 
drawn, in defiance of our laws, from within our 
limits; and of late, as their resources have failed, 
it has assumed a-anore marked character of un 
friendliness to us; the island being made a chat- 
nel for the illicit introduction of slaves from Afr- 
ca into the U. States, an asylum for fugitive slaves 
from the neighbouring states, and a port for smug: 
gling of every kind. 

A similar establishment was made, at an earlier 
period, by persons of the same description, 1 ' . 
Gulf of Mexico, at a place called Galvezton, wil 
in the U. States, as we contend, under the cessie” 
of Louisiana. ‘This enterprise has been marked, 
a more signal manner, by all the objectionable cul: 
cumstances which characterized the other, al) 
more particularly by the equipment of privateers 
which have annoyed our commerce, and by sm 
gling. ‘Fhese establishments, if ever sanction ‘hed 
any authority whatever, which is not believe ev 
abused theirtrust, and forfeited all claim ged 
sideration. A just regard for the rights and id 
rests of the U. States required that they ~ a 
suppressed, and orders have been according ae 
sued to that effect. ‘Fhe imperious consideral 


~which produced this measure will be explaine 0 
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tn which the U. States are interested ; to inspire 
a - nents in all persons in authority, on ei- 
nst sentin four friendly disposition, so far as it 
ther side, yn with an impartial neutrality; and to 
may ams respect to our commerce in every 
— ven every flag, it has been thought pro- 
“r ye aship of war, with three distinguished 
sa! pie along the southern coast, with instruction 
pees" at such ports as they may find most ex- 
+ Yieut for these purposes. With the existing au- 
Boritied with. those in the poss+ssion of, and ex- 
orcising the sovereignty, must the cominunication 
he held; from them alone can redress for past in- 
juries, committed by persons acting under them, 
he obtained ; by them alone can the commission 
- of the like, in future, be prevented. 

Qur relations with the other powers of Europe 
have experienced no essential change since the 
last session. In ow’ intercourse with each, due 
attention continues to be paid to the protection of 
our commerce, and to every other object in which 
the U. States are interested. A strong hope is en- 
tertained, that by adhering to the maxims of a 
just, a candid, and friendly policy, we may long 
preserve amicable relations with all the powers 
of Europe, on conditions advantageous and ho- 
nourable to our country. 

With the Barbary states and the Indian tribes 
our pacific relations have been preserved. 

In calling your attention to the internal con- 
cerns of oar country, the view which they exhibit 
is peculiarly gratifying. The payments which have 
heen made into the treasury show the very’ pro- 
ductive state of the public reveaue. After satisfy- 
ing the appropriations made by law for the sup- 
port of the civil government, and of the military 
and naval establishments, embracing suitable pro- 
vision for fortifications and for the gradual in- 
crease of the navy, paying the interest of the pub- 
lic debt, and extinguishing more than 18,900,000 
of the principal, within the present year, it is esti- 
mated thata balance of more than 6,00),900 of 
dollars will remain in the treasury on the first day 
of January, applicable to the current service of 
the ensuing year, . 

the payments into the treasury during the year 
1818, on account of imposts and tunanage, resultiag 
principally from duties which have accrued in the 
Present year, may be fairly estimated at 20,000,900 
of dollars; internal revenues, at 2,590,095 pud- 
lie lands, at 1,500,000; bank dividends and inci- 
dental receipts, at 500,000 : making in the whole, 
21,500,000 dollars. ; 

3 Nhe anaual permanent expenditure for the sup- 
auth i civil goverament, and the army & navy, 
i established by law, amounts to 11,800,099 
mere ay for the sinking fuad, to 10,099,000 
pore he wh He, 21,800,000 dollars ; leaving aa 
(7000p aa beyond the expenditure 
denied acc ollars, exclusive of the balance es- 
ed to be in the treasury oa the first day of 
aiuary 1818, 
, ae | ewe state of the treasury, the whole 
year 1819 safe ve. may be redeemed in the 
2s it woe 9 - which, if the public debt continues 
out 5,000.09 - ar, there will be annually a- 
yn of the sinking fund unexpended. 
ith demnied at oes the lean of 1812 and 
e redeemable y funding treasury notes, will 
willbe a? estimated that the Mississippi stock 
proceeds of oe during the year 1819, from the 
ject, after whit — lands assigned to that ob- 
annua “ae ithe receipts from tiose lands will 
Linn nous to the ae revenue the sum of 
a 


dollars, m ing the permanent annual 


the 


re 


‘enue amount to 26,000,000 of dollars, and 

an annual excess of revenue, after the 

youd the permanent authorised ex- 

F the whee than 4,000,000 ‘of dollars. 

War, th “st returns from the Department of 
iia force of the several states may 
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be estimated at 809,000 mén, infantry, artiller 
and cavalry. Great-part of this force, is armed, 
and measures are taken to.arm the whole. An 
improvement in the organization and. discipline 
of the militia, is one of the great objects which 
claims the unremitted attention of Congress. 

The regular force amounts to nearly the num- 
ber required by law, and is stationed along the 
Atlantic and inland frontiers. 

Of the naval ‘force it has been necessary to 
maintain strong squadrons in the Mediterranean 
and in the Gulf of Mexico. | 

From several of the Indian’ tribes, inhabiting 
the country bordering on Lake Erie, parchases 
have been made of lands, on conditions very fa- 
vourable to the U. States, and, as it is presumed, 
not less so to the tribes themselves. By these pur- 
chases, the Indian title, with moderate reserva- 
tions, has been extinguished, to the whole of the 
lands within the limits of the state of Ohio, and to 
a great part of that in the Michigan Territory, and 
of the State of Indiana. From the Cherokee tribe 
a tract has been purchased in the State of Georgia, 
and an arrangement made, by which, an exchange 
for lands beyond the Mississippi, a great part, if 
not the whole of the land belonging to that tride, 
eastward of that river, in the states of North Car- 
olina, Georgia and Tennessee, and in the Alada- 
ma ‘Territory, will soon be acquired. 

By thase acqu sitions, and others that may be 
reason bly expected svoa ta fuilow, we shail be 
enab ed to exiend our seitie.nents from ‘he ioha- 
bited parts of che state of Onio, a‘ong Lake Evie 
into he Michizio Territory, and to cuanect our 
settlements by: degrees through ‘he Stae of in 
diana and the ('tinois Teretory, tothat of sfis-ou- 
ri A similar and ejuiily advan'azeous effect 
wili saon be vroduced to the South ‘hrough the 
whole extent of the States and Territory which 
border on he wiierse np ying in o :he sMississip- 
piand ‘he Mobile Ina this progres which the 
rights of nature demind, aod avthing can pre- 
vent. marking a growth rapid and gigantic i is 
our duty fo nike ae vefforts for tha preservation, 
improvement. and civilization of the native inha- 
bitants. The hu i-er state can exist only in the 
vast, uncultivited daseri. [t yiclds to the ore 
dense andcompact form. and greate, force, o: cé 
viiized population; and of righ: ic ougut tu vie'd, 
for ‘he earth was given ‘o manxind ‘o suport the 
grea’es; nu nber of which it 1s capable. and no 
tribe or peop'e hive a right to withhold from 
the wants of others ino e tnan is necessary for 
their own support aud comfort. It is gratifying 
to know. that the reservations of land made by 
the treaties wi'hthe tribes on Lake Eris. were 
mide with a view .o iadividual owaership among 
them and to the cu'tivation oF the soil by ail. and 
that an anoual stipend has been pledged to sup- 
ply their other wants {t will merit the consid- 
eration of Coagress, whether other provisions not 
stipulated by the trea'y, ought to be mide for 
these tries, and for the advan: ment of the iiber- 
al poli¢y of the Unitei S.a es towards all the 
tribes within our limits. aud more par‘icalarly for 
their improvement in the arts of civilizedéife. 

Among the advantages inzideat to these pur- 
chases, and to those which h.ve preceded. the 
security which may thereby be afforded to wur 
inland frontiers is pecu iariy imoortant. Witn @ 
strong barrier consistiag o* our people thus plant- 
ed on -he Lakes. Mississivpi and the M»bile, with 
the prove:tiva to be derived from the rezular 
force. Indian hostilities, if they do not altezether 
cease, will nenceforth lose their ecror, Fortiti- 
cations in those quariers, to any extent, will not 
be necessary, and the expense atte ding them may 
be saved. A people accus:»med to the use of fire 
arms only, as the Indian tribes are, wl shun even 
moderate works. which are defended by cannon. 
Great fortifications will, therefore, be requ.si:e 
only, in future, along the coast, and at some poin's 
in the interior connec:ed with it. - On these will 


the safety of our towns, ard the -eommerce of 
our gréat rivers. icom the Bay of Fundy to the 
Mississippi depend. On these, therefore, should 
the utmost attention, skill, and labcur, be be: 
stowed. 

(To be concluded nevt week.) 


THB LEGISLATURE OF OHIO 
Met at Colanabus, on the Ist instant, ( Dec.) and 
the members having taken the u-ual oath, elected 
officers pro tem.—- By a letter in the Sapporter, 
daied 5.h inst. it appears that, in the Sonate, a bill 
has been intradaced to repeal the law prohibiting 
the issuing and circulation of unauberized- bank 
paper. A commiltve has been appointed to in- 
quire into the expediency of revising our criminal 
code —aad a committee of live, to examine and 
report oa so much of toe ualiiished Gusiness aa 
relates toihe Wester Uuiversiuty.—Li the H. of 
Representatives, a bill has been introduced, to re. 
peal all the laws relatiag to black asd msulotte 
persons, A cowmitee has bern appointed, ta 
examine and report the propridty of recommend. 
ing to the pegple a revision of our constitution— 
and a com nittee, to prepare articles of impeuch- 
ment against Judge ‘Pappan 

O ithe 2d tnstaat, his Excellency the Govern- 
or cu MMuiaicated to beth EL uses the following 

MESSAGE. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, 

and House of Representatives 

No extraurd ary occarreace hus taaca ploce 
since the last session of the Legislature. We have 
a contiaartion of #eace on al: our borders, wiih a 
tune of general health theoughout the state. ‘The 
eart? has been uacoim monly fruiifal, the last sea- 
sun, and besides supplying cur owe wants, will 
leave a large surplas for exportatios. 

Ii is both our duty and interest to sohmit with 
cheerfulness under the disnensations of Almighty 

God, ia troudles and affl ctions ; bai whea we 
are made the special objects of his faveur aud 
kindar»s—whea, to the enjoyment of the very 
ovst and th: most free government on earth, are 
added the blessings of ticalth, peace, and plenty, 
our mst sincere thanks, our most giateful ae. 
koowledgments are due to ihe bounti ul Gever oF 
every good gift. 

While in the enjoy met of these extraordinary 
blessings, we should not forget thai we are ac. 
countadle for their abuse, and that it is car duty 
touse all the means in og, power to perpetuate 
the blessings of a free government to those who 
may come after us. Tous is the duty ofall, but 
More especiaily those to whom the people dele. 
gate the power of government, 

W ti a view to the fulfiimeat of the daties as- 
signed to me, I shall recommead for y 308 congi- 
deration such subjects as are deemed most impor- 
taut for the pro:mtion of this great object, as weil 
as the present cumfort and convenience of cur fel. 
low citizens. And, first ; as I consider it most 
important, [ recommend to your particular atten, 
tion the education of the rising generation. With. 
out information and Kaowlcdye, the blessings of 
a free government candot be long continued. 
The wisest 2nd best men, in all ages, have agreed 
on this important point ; and so thorough y sa- 
tisfied of this trath, and so anxious that it should 
he attended ta, were our forefathers, the patriots 
who, uader Providence, give us the fair heritag> 
we enjoy —!aat, in the instra neut which contain; 
the fundamental principles of oar government ; for 
our admonition they have declared that * religion, 
morality and know!edze, being necessary to good 
zovernment,schooi«&+ he meansofeducation shall 
for ever be encouraged.” In conformity with this 

adinivabvie sentiment, we havereceived front the WU, 








States, mechs to a very considerable extent, 
which, if rightly used, would go great lengths to- 
wards the general diffusion of Capeteaae To 
bring these means, with others if necessary, into 
action ;to devise, organize and put in practice 
‘a system of education for the rising generaticn, 
which will dispel ignorance and diffuse light and 
knowlk-dge throughout the state—whilst it would 
be one among the greatest benefits which could be 
conferred on posterity—would, Iam persuaded, 
gentlemen, be the most pleasing duty you could 
pecform. The propriety of the measure proposed, 
and the means of effecting it are subjects which 
should be examined. Of the propriety of the 
measure no rational mind, friendly to liberty, can 
doubt ; and that we possess the means if earnest- 
ly disposed to effect the object, I have as little 
doubt. Itis true, it must be a work of time ; 
hence, tHe necessity of commencing it. The 
great difficuliy of procuring teachers whose 
moral character and other qualifications fit them 
to enlighten the winds and shape the morals of 
the risirg generaiion, even when suitable com- 
pensation can be mude, is evident. Indeed it 
but too oficn happens, that persons of the mest 
profligate morals and the least qualified, scek this 
employment ds a cover for idieness. It cannot 
he expected, that any thing good can proceed 
from so cormupta source. Io the formation of a 
superstructure, the foundation must be solid, to 
meke it lasting aed asefol, If we expect in our 
youth * religion, morality & knawledge,’ suitable 
teachers must be employed te ~ roduce this effect. 
Wika view to aidin effecting this desirable ob 

ject, Lrecommend to the consideration of the 
General Assembly, the propriety of establishing 
at the seat of goveroment, a free school, at which 
shall be tanght the different branches of an Eng- 
lish eduestion, at the expense of the state, to 
such number of boys, the chiidren of parents una 

bie to educate them, and no others, as the Legisla- 
ture may deem proper.— That whenever young 
men thus educated, shall become qualified for 
- that purpose, they shall, when proper salaries are 
nese ys 5 have the preference of employ 

ment in tle public schools of the state, and shall 
be obliged to set ve as teachers of schools until 
they are twenty-one years of age ; avd after~ 
wards, so long as they conduct themselves well, 
Fave the preference of employment.— The 
whole to be ander such regulations as the Legis. 
lature may trom time to time adopt. 

i reoust again call your atiention to the laws for 
making and improving the public bighways. 
This is a subject of great importance to the whole 
community, and particularly to the agricultural 
interest. In the same proportion that facilities 
are giverto the farmer to transport bis surplus 
prodgce to market, are his prefits increased. And 
without such fucilities his labeur is measurably 
souk in the expense of transportation. These 
re facts so self evident as to require no reasoning 
to prove them. 

he manrer of repairing the roads, in my opi- 
nion, is evidently detective. There is no respon- 
sibility to the public for the faithful expenditure of 
monies, or labour applied to this object. And so 
long as the present mode of appointing and pay- 
ing .upervisors continues, it appears to me no 
better effect will be produced. .I again recom. 
mend to the consideration of the Legislature, an- 
athee mode of appointing them, afd that each su- 
pervisor be cha: ged with the repair of a given 
distance, on the principal roads ; and that he be 
furnished wuhthe means, held responsible for its 
repair. and be paid for his services ~ 

Every commuvity has its general and local 
ipteresis ; and they are «o immediately connect- 
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ed, that, if the one be neglected, the other will 
be affected byit. ‘This remark seems to be foliy 
exemplified by the course heretofore adopted by 
the Legislature of Ohio, relative to the public 
roads of the state. Rae is more evident, 
than, that permanent roads from the river Ohio 
to the Lake, and from east to west through the 
state, would be of great importance to the whole 
state; yet the funds and labour of the state have 
been applied to local purposes, and many roads 
opened which are not only useless, but burden- 
some. If the money and labour thus lost to the 
community, had been applied to the construction 
of permanent roads, in proper directions, we 
should now feel the effects of such an expendi- 
ture. With this view of this important subject, 
I should not discharge my duty, if I did not again 
recommend most earnestly to your consideration, 
the propriety of changing tbe manner of appro- 
priating the three per cent. fund ; and that it, 
with such other fands as the Legislature snay 
deem proper, be applied jointly with the funds 
of such individuals as may choose to vest their 
capital in turopike roads, in constructing such 
permanent roads north and south, and east and 
west, from the seat of. government, as may be 
deemed proper ; and that the profits or tolls aris 
ing to the state from such roads be applied to the 
saine purpose, end to no other use whatever. 

As far as circumstances will permit, every 
cominunily should rely on its resources. To de. 
pend on those of others, when, by the exercise 
of economy and industry, we have the means of 
supplying our own wants, never fails to produce 
the worst effects. Since the late war, the nation 
has been inundated with the manufactures of fu 
reign countries. If in our intercourse with other 
nations, we could on our part give in exchange 
such articles as we can grow or manufacture most 
advantageously, for such others as own comfort 
and circumstances may require, such a course of 
exchange would operate beneficially. But if for 
the solid products and labour of the country ex- 
ported, and far beyond it, articles of loxury and 
superfluity are introduced into the country, the 
tendency is to impoverish and weaken it. Ina 
newly setiled country, like ours, where agricul. 
ture may be carricd on to so much advantage, and 
where labour isso rouch in demand, it cannot be 
expected that manufactures can be carried on ge- 
nerally to the same extent and advantage as in 
other countries long settled and very populods ; 
yet experience proves that manufacturing in ma- 
ny branches, is carried on with success and great 
advantage to the country ; and what we do ma- 
nufactare ts better generally than that which we 
import. Distant as this state is from the sea-board, 
abounding with the means of producing most of 
the raw mate-vals out of which a great proportion 
of the articles which either ovr convenience or 
comfort require, the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures to acertain exient, must always be 
highly advantageous: and when we consider 
further, that whatever is mabufactured among 
-ourselves is free of the expense of duty and trans. 
portation, it is our duty at all times, bul especially 
at the present, (o examire our own resources and 
bring them into action and use. With these im- 
pressions, I consider it my duty, gentlemen, to 
call your attention to this important subject ; and 
to recommend to your consideration the propriety 
of giving by your own example in the use of the 
manufactured articles of the state, and by such 
other means as in your wisdom you may deem 
expedient, the proper encouragement te Manv- 
faciur ng ia the state. 

Siace the last session of the General Assembly, 
comunissioners a, poiated ivt that ,Orpose by the 


President of the United States, have, itis eaux 


concluded a treaty with the Iodians who clain 
ihe northwestern corner of the state, by wag 
it is understood that pearly all the lands eta; “ 
by them within the limits of the state of On 
have been ceded to the United States. Bo bone 
as (his treaty is ratified, the jurisdiction of the 
state will be extended and require legislative ; 
visions ; as there is every reason to believe rhe 
us soon as the land is bronght into market it wil 
be settled with great rapidity. 

The constitution of the state has been in o 
ration for 15 years; and most of its general pro. 
Visions in favour oi equal rights and for the per. 
petuation of a free government are such as 
and those who come afier-us, I sincerely hope 
will always support. When it was adopted ay 
population did rot exceed 80,000 and there were 
only nine counties, The increase of popolation 
since to at least half a million, and the counties to 
forty seven, have exceeded ail calculation , und 
experience has clearly proved that some of iis 
provisiops, though well calculated tor a popula. 
tion less numerous, have become burdensome 
and indeed cannot be executed, in consequence of 
our great increase of population. Neher can i 
be disguised from even « common observer, that 
to support the state government, is so expensive, 
for the want of a change of some of the provisions 
of the constitation, as to make it necessary to 
continue a state of taxation which is not only be. 
coming burdensome to us af}, bat prevents the 
represeniatives of the people from passessing the 
meansgof making ivternal improvements, ad 
sdorwne other regulations for the cou:mon ber fit 
of the state. Believing as I do, that with the 
extension of jurisdiction, acd increase of pupala- 
tion which will shortly take place, some of the 
most valuabie provisions of the coustitution can- 
not be execnted ; and that by a change of others 
a saving of near one half of the present expenses 
may be made, and the government be better ed- 
ministered for the general benefit of the good 
people of the state. and that the present is a most 
favourable time for making these changes, I 
should not discharge the solemn conviction «/ du- 
ty which I feel, if I cid not recommend to your 
consideration the propriety of taking the steps 
authorized by the constitution, to enable oor fel- 
low citizens to declare whether in their opinion 
any alterations in our constitution are necessary. 

The funds made snbject to my centrol by the 
last General Assembly besides paying the ordl- 
nary demands upon it, and for the articles m0- 
tioned in a resolution of the Legislature of te 
twenty eighth day of January 1817 has enubled 
me to parchase a small, bat valuable collect 
of books, which are intended as the commence: 
ment of a public library. In the performance 
of this act I was guided by what I conceived 
the best interest of the state, by placing withid 
the reach of the representatives of the people 
such information as would aid them in the ~ 
charge of the important daties they we delegst 


to merch 
he elevated station you occupy, gentlemed, 
points to you a wide ficld for the exercise of 7 
talents, patriotism and industry which will 
found in your honourable body ; and I voncotie y 
hope an all.wise Providence will direct ong i 
liberations, and that they may resalt in thee op 
tion of such measures as will, promote wie bes 
interests of cur fellow ciligens. bich 
There are other matters of importance, "i 2 
ek my daly ake before you, which shall for 
the subject of future communications. 
= T WORTHINGTON. 
_ Columbus, Dec. 2, 1817. 
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